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For “The Friend.” 
Some Queries concerning Christ, &e, 
(Continued from page 31.) 


Query 14. If I, or any one else, have felt 


the saving arm of the Lord revealed in us; ifjand resemblances. 


we have felt a measure of the same life, power, 
and anointing revealed in our vessels as was 
revealed in his, is it not of the same nature? 
Is it not the same thing? Is not Christ the 
seed? And is not this seed sown in the heart ? 
Now if this seed spring and grow up in me 
into a spiritual shape and form (though it be 
but of a babe), is not Christ then formed in 
me? If I be ingrafted into, and grow up in 
it,am I not ingrafted into Christ (the true 
olive-tree, the true vine), and do I not grow 
up in him? And is not this the same Christ 
that took upon him the body of flesh, and 
offered it without the gates of Jerusalem? Is 
there any more than one, or is there any other 
than he? Is Christ divided? Is there one 
Christ within, and another without? He that 
knoweth the least measure of the thing, doth 
he not know the thing in some measure? 
And he that is in the least measure of the 
thing, is he not in the thing? He that 
knoweth the Son, doth he not know the 
Father? And he that knoweth the Spirit, 
doth he not also know the Son? And he that 
is in the Spirit, is he not in the Son? For 
they are one nature and being. A man may 
have notions of the one, and not of the other; 
but their nature, their being, their life, their 
virtue, is inseparable. And as Christ said 
concerning the Father,—that he was in the 
Father, and the Father in him; and that he 
that saw him saw the Father; so may it not 
be as truly affirmed (in the true sense and 
understanding of life) concerning Christ, that 
he is in the Spirit, and the Spirit in him; and 
that he that seeth the Spirit seeth him; and 
he that seeth him seeth the Spirit? For he 
is the Spirit, according to that scripture, 2 
Cor. iii. 17. “Now the Lord is that Spirit ; 
and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” What todo? Why, to see and read 
within the veil, and to behold the glory of the 
Lord, which is revealed there ; which they 
whom the veil was over formerly, or whom 
the veil is over now, have not liberty to do. 
Here is confusion and impossibility to man’s 
wisdom; that Christ should be all one with 
the Spirit ; that Christ should send the Spirit 
in his name, and also himself be the Spirit 
whom he sends. (This is a hard saying, 


who can bear it?) And yet this confusion 
to man is God’s wisdom, and precious in their 
eye who are taught of him. 

For it is one and the same Christ that was 
signified in types and shadows under the law, 
revealed in the fulness of time in that pre- 
pared body, and afterwards in Spirit. Now 
after he was ascended, he received the Spirit 
so as he had not received him before; and so 
having received the promise of the Father, he 
so dispenseth the Spirit to his brethren and 
disciples, as it had not been dispensed before. 
Indeed he comforted and refreshed his people 
under the law by his Holy Spirit, which was 
their instructor then, Neh. ix. 20, and taught 
them the things of God under types, shadows, 
When he came in the 
body, he chose out disciples, whom he taught 
the things of the kingdom, and was a refresher 
and comforter of them therein. And was not 
this another comforter than those had under 
the law? Had the Jews before ever any such 
comforter, as Christ was to his disciples in his 
bodily presence? Now when he ascends, he 
receives the Spirit from the Father, as the 
Father had promised bim ; and having so re- 
ceived him, he sends him to them for their 
comforter. And may not this justly be termed 
another comforter than Christ was in his 
bodily presence? And yet is it not also the 
same Spirit of life, that had been with them 
in that body? So that it is another in the 
way of administration, but the same in sub- 
stance; even the Word which was from the 
beginning, the Spirit which was from ever- 
lasting; and to everlasting there is no other. 

Now as the Father sent the Son, and yet 
was with and in the Son, so the Son sending 
the Spirit, he also is with and in the Spirit. 
And as it is the Father’s will, that the same 
honor be given to the Son as is given to him; 
so it is the Son’s pleasure, that the same honor 
be given to his Spirit, asis given to him. Yea, 
as he that will worship the Father, must wor- 
ship the Son, must come to him in the Son, 
must appear before him in the Son, must 
reverence and kiss the Son; so he that will 
come to Christ, will worship him, must come 
to him in the Spirit, must bow to him in the ; 
Spirit. Yea, he that will know and worship |from the Lord upon your consciences, and 
Christ in his fulness (in the majesty of his| your consciences cleansed thereby ; did ye ever 
glory, dominion, and power), must learn to|feel it to be outward? It is one thing what 
bow at the lowest appearance of his light and|a man apprehends (in the way of notion) from 
Spirit, even at the very feet of Jesus ; for that|the letter concerning the things of God, and 
is the lowest part of the body. another thing what a man feels in Spirit. 

Query 15. Did not the bridegroom goaway,| Query 18. Seeing the apostle speaks of 
as to bis appearance in flesh, that he might|purifying the heavenly things themselves, 
come again in Spirit? Did not the apostles, | Heb. ix. 23, it would seriously be inquired 
who knew his appearance in flesh, and his tab-|into, and the Lord waited on, to know what 
ernacling among them, know also afterwards|nature these sacrifices | must be of, which 
his appearance in Spirit, and his tabernacling|cleanse the heavenly things? Whether they 
in them? And were not their hearts filled|must not of necessity be heavenly? If so, 
with joy unspeakable, and full of glory, be-|then whether was it the flesh and blood of the 
cause of the presence of the bridegroom ? Did \veil, or the flesh and blood within the veil ? 
they not know the man.child born and brought} Whether was it the flesh and blood of the out- 
forth in Spirit, as really as ever he was born| ward, earthly nature, or the flesh and blood 
and brought forth in flesh? Yea, did they|of the inward, spiritual nature? Whether 


not travail and help to bring him forth? 
Were there not many in that day, who could 
say concerning the spiritual and inward ap- 
pearance of the bridegroom: We know that 
the Son of God, the eternal life, the pure 
power and wisdom of the Father is come? 
Did they not receive from him the understand- 
ing which he gives in and by his coming? 
Yea, were they not in him that is true, even 
in Jesus Christ the Son, who is the true God, 
and life eternal? 1 John v. 20. Had they not 
received the kingdom which could not be 
shaken? And did they never see and con- 
verse with the King in the kingdom? Nay, 
did not he walk in them, and they in him, 
and he sup with them, and they with him, in 
the kingdom? Oh that ye could read in 
Spirit! Oh that ye did receive that measure 
of life from Christ, which the Father hath 
allotted you, that ye might read therein! but 
the letter, read out of the Spirit, darkeneth 
and killeth. > 

Query 16. What is the laver of regenera- 
tion, or the water wherewith the soul is 
washed, and whereof a man is born again? 
Is it outward or inward? Is it the water 
which ran out of the side of the natural body, 
when it was pierced with a spear? Or the 
water which springs from the fountain of life, 
the water which floweth from the Spirit? 
What are the waters which corrupt, mud, and 
defile the mind? Are they outward waters? 
And what are the waters which purify and 
cleanse it? Can they be of a lower nature 
than spiritual? What are the waters which 
answer the thirst of the soul after life, after 
purity, after salvation ; that refresh and glad 
the heart of him that drinketh thereof? Are 
they not from the pure river, clear as crystal, 
which runs from the throne? And if the 
water which cleanseth and nourisheth the 
soul be spiritual; can the flesh and blood 
(which falleth not short of the water in its 
virtues, properties, and operations) be inferior 
to it in nature and kind? 

Query 17. Can outward blood cleanse the 
conscience? Ye that are spiritual consider. 
Can outward water wash the soul clean? Ye 
that have ever felt the blood of sprinkling 
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was it the flesh and blood which Christ took 
of the first Adam’s nature, or the flesh and 
bl ood of the second Adam’s nature? 


(To be continued.) 


. For “The Friend.” 
A Trip to Muney, by J. 8. -L. 


Among our many pleasant travelling ex- 
periences, during nearly twenty years past, 
has been an annual trip to Muncy, on the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna, and a visit 
of a few weeks in autumn, among dear friends 
in that delightful valley. Itisa privilege we 
truly enjoy, to leave our low-land heats and 
common-place surroundings, for cool retreats 
in the highlands, to rusticate among scenes as 
novel and diversified as they are attractive 
and admirable. . 

The several approaches to Muncy are pleas- 
ant, each in its peculiar way, and in many re- 
spects diverse from each other. That tra- 
versed, in olden time, by the worthy residents 
of the then remote region toward which we 
are wending, we have tried on more than one 
occasion, and though upwards of five days 
were spent in the slow travel of thirty miles 
aday, we found it, with agreeable companions, 
most interesting and instructive. Perhaps 
the venerable fathers and mothers of the 
colony that was ensconced in the lone valley 
of Mancy, often felt their faith tried by this 
toilsome journey over mountain after moun- 
tain, performed “it inclement seasons, and 
upon roads worn by torrents or obstructed by 
snow, or the more annoying mud of the heavy 
clay valleys. Four or five times a year, did 
these devoted ones pass through the dark 
forests and look upon many a dreary scene, 
before they emerged upon the smiling slopes 
of the fertile valleys of the southern land. 

The old route from Muncy to Philadelphia 
lay through the ancient village of Catawissa, 
on the North Branch of the Susquehanna, and 
Roaring Creek Valley, where once were many 
Friends, who were early tempted to remove 
to Canada: thence by the present town of 
Ashland, then innocent of coal-breakers and 
piles of slate, over the Broad Mountain to the 
now busy hives of Port Carbon and Pottsville, 
and down the long valley of the Schuylkill, 
following its general windings through Port 
Clinton, where they left the coal mountains, 
to Maiden Creek, where were many Friends, 
and where our travellers were doubtless often 
made welcome by the Starrs, the Lightfoots, 
and the Parvins, from whose families some of 
the members of Muncy Meeting had been 
drawn. Onward, now descending across the 
fertile valley of Berks to Exeter, the next 
settlement of Friends, and by Pottstown and 
Norristown, they entered Philadelphia by the 
well paved Perkiomen turnpike and the Ridge 
road, now the Wissahickon avenue. A long 
distance upon this route was early turnpiked, 
when Pennsylvania boasted the most perfect 
roads and bridges in the Union, and upon it 
the United States mail was carried in a lum- 


bering stage-coach, to the tender mercies of|ter, or New Jersey. No doubt, if a citizen of 


which our Friends sometimes entrusted them- 
selves, for the entire distance, or later to 
Pottsville, when the railroad had penetrated 
thus far towards their homes. In yet earlier 
devs, ere roads had been made entirely service- 
able, many Friends performed the journey on 
horseback, and even the grandmothers of the 
living did not hesitate, prompted by the calls 
of duty or affection, to ride the 150 miles that 
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separated them from their beloved Philadel- 
phia. 
An illustration of trials of those days ap- 


through life indifferent to the common aspects 
of nature, careless whether the present ever 
had a past, and unconscious that they are 


pears in the journal of James Kitely, one of|looking upon scenes whose origin may be 


the pioneers of Muncy Valley, an excellent 
man and the preceptor of some of the older 
residents, who remember him with reverent 
interest. 

“1795, 10th mo. 26th. Set out on foot for 
Philadelphia, and was extremely tired by the 
time I reached it. Attended Quarterly Meet- 
ing. On my return put up at a German tavern 
near the iron-works, [Potts’, now Pottsville 
perhaps], on this side Schuylkill. The family 
appeared an abandoned, wretched set of crea- 
tures. I spent the evening in pain and dis- 
tress.” 

How changed the scene, and what im- 
provements have been brought about by the 
activities of two generations! Our Friends 
plodded onward, innocent of all knowledge of 
the treasures of iron and coal that lay hidden 
beneath them, the development of which has 
transformed the face of nature, and given to 
man the powers of the fabled Titans. Upon 
this theme we need not dilate—a theme fa- 
miliar to all—but will place ourselves upon 
one of the railway trains that will bear us to 
Muncy in as many hours as our friends were 
days upon the journey. 

The route pursued by the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to Bethlehem, and by the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna and Catawissa roads, 
passes over the grassy fields of Montgomery 
and Bucks counties, and the iron and zinc dis- 
tricts of Lehigh county, and the exceedingly 
picturesque coal region west and south-west 
of Mauch Chunk. The bright green of the 
quiet grassy slopes, and the deep red rocks of 
the secondary red sandstone, which gives the 
peculiar character to the soil, attract our at- 
tention in the earlier part of our trip, while 
the many extended ridges or conical emi- 
nences formed by the upheaval of trap-rocks 
are striking features in the landscape. 

To one of geological proclivities this route 
is exceedingly interesting, and let me here 
remark, that those who do not observe the 
geology of the region they traverse do not 
rightly perceive the aspects of the country, 
and cannot comprehend the history of its 
origin, or understand the processes by which 
the surface was shaped, nor the character of 
the rocks that underlie or compose its soil. 
The traveller who has been trained from 
childhood in the school of observation, and 
has not permitted himself to pass over any 
peculiarity or novelty without enquiry into 
its cause or origin, will ask, why does this 
district so abound with red clay and a tough 
retentive soil adapted to grazing, rather than 
to the growth of cereals? He will observe 
that the market wagons of the Bucks and 
Montgomery county farmers bear with them 
evidences of the nature of the soil they tra- 
verse, and can thus be readily distinguished 
from similar vehicles reaching the city from 
the adjacent counties of Delaware and Ches- 


Philadelphia, he will have observed with dis. 
satisfaction, the discolored water flowing from 
his hydrant, and bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the mud which adorns the wagons 
of his Bucks county friends, a coloring which 
heavy rains in that district has derived from 
the readily dissolved clays, and which has 
been borne to the city reservoirs. 

It is deplorable to observe how many pass 


found in operations that were in active play 
far back in the history of our planet, or even 
at its creation. Few, I apprehend, who tra- 
verse this interesting part of our State, pause 
to regard the ridges and conical eminences 
above referred to, as evidences of early over- 
flows of lava, identical with much of that 
which is still thrown up from some living or 
active voleanoes. Many of these ridges are 
not apparently lava or dykes of basalt, but are 
simply the red sandstone rock altered or 
baked by the core of basalt within it. The 
Gwynedd tunnel has been cut through one of 
these dykes. These ridges have been baked 
to various degrees of hardness, some merely 
rendered tough and the surrounding soil made 
difficult to drain from the surface, and form- 
ing extensive swamps, or inclined to form 
clods when plowed and partially dried in the 
sun, others have been hardened until they re- 
semble brick, while some will ring, giving out 
a metallic sound when struck. This ancient 
lava, which is elsewhere more frequently found 
in full exposure, is perhaps of the same com- 
position as the ancient surface of the earth, 
and certainly similar to the molten parts that 
lie deep beneath the crust. Late experiments 
show that when this lava is cooled suddenly 
it is converted into a black glassy substance, 
but that when cooled slowly, it produces a 
stony rock similar to the basalt occasionally 
seen in the district we are describing. 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
A Testimony of Bradford Monthly Meeting, concerning 
our beloved friend, Ebenezer Worth, deceased. 


Ebenezer Worth was the son of Samuel and 
Sarah Worth ; and was born in East-Bradford 
township, Chester county, Pennsylvania, the 
28th of 8th mo. 1803. 

He possessed naturally, a strong will, an 
active mind, and a resolute disposition; buat 
under the careful training of his religiously 
concerned parents, and close attention and 
obedience on his part to the inspeaking voice 
of the Good Shepherd, with which, there is 
abundant reason to believe, he was acquainted 
in very early life, he became a mild, docile 
and amiable youth; and as he increased in 
years, he grew in grace, and in the knowledge 
of that salvation which comes by Jesus Christ. 
In after life he has often been heard to speak 
in terms of most affectionate remembrance, of 
the earnest, anxious solicitude of his beloved 
mother on his behalf; and his grateful sense 
of its preserving influence. 

He was not by birth a member of our re- 
ligious Society, but in early life became a dili- 
gent and concerned attender of Friends’ Meet- 
ings, both on First and week days; and on 
application was received into membership 
about the 21st year of hisage. Having yield- 
ed his heart to the softening, regenerating 
influence of Divine Grace, he was mercifully 
favored to attain a meek and quiet spirit, and 
strengthened to exhibit the truth as professed 
by Friends in an eminent degree of its ancient 
simplicity and purity, both in his appearance 
and deportment among all classes of people 
with whom he mingled ; being careful to bear 
a faithful testimony against wrong things. 

He was appointed to the station of elder in 
Bradford Monthly Meeting in the year 1841, 





and was remarkably qualified by the leaven- 
ing influence of Divine Grace, to perform in 
meekness and wisdom, the various duties de- 
volving upon him in that station during the 
remainder of his useful life. He was als 
largely made use of in other important ser- 
vices in the Church, which he performed to 
the comfort and satisfaction of his Friends; 
and by watchtfulness to the inspeaking voice 
of Israel’s unslumbering Shepherd he became 
quick of understanding in the fear of the Lord, 
and gifted to administer counsel and encour- 
agement to the humble, careful traveller ; 
speaking a word in season to those who were 
weary, and faithfally discouraging forward, 
unruly spirits, that ran into words or actions 
contrary to the life and power of Truth. 

He labored earnestly for the building up 
and strengthening of the weak places in the 
walls of our Zion, and the promotion of truth 
and righteousness among men ; the meek and 
unassuming manner in which he performed 
his religious and social duties, bearing ample 
evidence that he sought no selfish aggrandise- 
ment or the praise of men, and giving a savor 
and seal to his services hard to gainsay or 
resist. ; 

In the year 1843, after a season of deep 
mental proving, he became assured that an 
impression which had for a considerable time 
rested weightily upon bis mind, wasa religious 
duty required of him by his Divine Master, 
whom he desired to obey and serve without 
any earthly reservation, to leave his pleasant 
and comfortable home and all its endear- 
ments, and go to the Alleghany Reservation 
in the State of New York, to assist in carry- 
ing out the concern which has long rested on 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for the civiliza- 
tion and improvement of the [ndians residing 
thereon. And his offer of service having re- 
ceived the approval and encouragement of the 
Indian Committee, with the approbation and 


unity of Friends at his home, he soon after! 


entered upon that important engagement, in 
which he continued about seven years, faith- 
fully laboring among those poor people, under 
a deep religious concern for the promotion of 
their best interests both temporal and spiritual: 
his unassuming manner, and firm, disinterest- 
ed zeal on their behalf, ultimately inspiring 
a confidence, and giving him an influence with 
them which very few have obtained. 

After ceasing to reside near them, his con- 
cern for and deep interest in all that pertained 
to their well being remained with him to the 
last ; and often bas he been heard to refer to 
the time spent among them, as affording in 
the retrospect some of the most satisfactory 
recollections of his life. 

He was blessed with more than a compe- 
tence of this world’s goods, which he used 
without abuse; distributing thereof with a 
liberal hand and generous heart to saffering 
humanity in want, his mind being humbled 
under a sense of his accountability as a stew- 
ard, and the awfulness of having to render a 
final account thereof. 

While we desire to be preserved from as- 
cribing anything to the man, irrespective of 
the operation of Divine Grace, we feel con- 
strained to impress on the minds of survivors, 
and especially of the beloved youth, his re- 
gard to parental watchfulness and counsel, 
and his deeply instructive example of submis- 
sion in early life to wear the yoke of Christ, 
being not ashamed thereof; thus acknowledg- 
ing frim before men, by becoming a cross- 
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bearing Disciple of his crucified and risen 

Lord, from whom he received his gifts and 

qualifications for usefulness in the Charch, 

and also in the world at large; practically 
illustrating the injunction “ Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in 

Heaven.” 

In his every day habits, and domestic con- 
cerns, he was cheerful, industrious, economi- 
cal, hospitable, and benevolent; adorning the 
doctrine he had made profession of, being an 
example of the believers, in word, in conver- 
sation, in charity, in spirit, in faith and in 
purity. 

For several of the last years of his life, it 
was evident his constitution was giving way ; 
but he was not alarmed at the prospect of 
death, looking upon his afflictions as chasten- 
ings for good; exhibiting no impatience, but 
on the contrary a quiet resignation and steady 
hope ; and when his end drew near there was 
abundant evidence that support was merci- 
fully afforded ; the good presence of his Divine 
Master being evidently round about him, as 
some who were privileged to be with him on 
the solemn occasion can testify ; he being fully 
sensible thereof, though regarding himself as 
@ poor unworthy creature and ascribing all to 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

His death occurred on 16th of 6th mo. 1877, 
in the 74th year of his age. 

His faneral was attended by a great con- 
course of people of all classes, evincing the 
impression which had been made by his pious 
example of close attention and faithful obedi- 
ence to the teaching of the grace of God that 
brings salvation and hath appeared unto all 
men. 

Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 

From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

(Continued from page 28.) 

Evolutionists have never adduced a single 

instance of any animal speaking, or trying to 


jlearn to speak; nor have they been able to 


explain in any consistent or sensible manner 
how the barrier of language, which divides 
man from all animals, might have been effectu- 
ally crossed. And the hopelessness of any 
such attempt is sufficiently evident from Dar- 
win’s futile efforts. In one place,* this writer 
attributes the faculty of speech in Man to his 
having acquired a higher intellectual nature ; 
while in another place,t he attributes his 
higher intellectual nature to his having at- 
tained the facalty of speech. Thus he argues 
like the door upon its hinges, going and com- 
ing, but making no progress. And his other 
attempts to bridge over the chasm which 
separates instinctive cries from rational speech 
are certainly among the most remarkable ex- 
amples of groundless speculations that ever 
found their way into print. See Vol. L., p. 
51, &e. 

On the subject of Language no higher au- 
thority can be quoted than that of Professor 
Max Miiller: “ There is to my mind,” says this 
distinguished scholar, “one difficulty which 
Darwin has not sufficiently appreciated. There 
is between the whole animal kingdom on one 


* Descent of Man, Vol. I. p 53. 
¢ Ib. Vol. IL, p. 373. 
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side, and man, even in his lowest state, on the 
other, a barrier which no animal has ever 
crossed, and that barrier is—Zanguage. By 
no effort of the understanding, by no stretch 
of the imagination, can I explain to myself 
how language could have grown out of any- 
thing which animals possess, even if we grant- 
ed them millions of years for that purpose. 
If anything has a right to the name of specific 
difference, it is language as we find it in man, 
aud in man only. I hold that nothing de- 
serves the name of man except what is able 
tospeak. Taking all that is called animal on 
one side, and man on the other, I must call it 
inconceivable that any known animal could 
ever develop language. Professor Schleicher, 
though an enthusiastic admirer of Darwin, 
observed once jokingly, but not without a 
deep meaning, ‘If a pig were ever to say tu 
me, I am a pig, it would ipso facto cease to be 
a pig.’ This shows how strongly he felt that 
language was out of the reach of any animal, 
and the exclusive property of man.”* 

M. Figuire, in his L’ Homme Primitif, holds 
the same view: “ Intelligence and speech are 
really the attributes which constitute Man ; 
these are the qualities which make him the 
most complete being in creation, and the most 
privileged of God’s creatures. Show me an 
ape who can speak, and then I will agree 
with you in recognizing it as a fact that man 
is nothing but an improved ape!” 

3. Moral difference.—To the mental furni- 
ture of Man belongs a Mogal Sense, which is 
to be found in no other earthly creature. He 
is endowed with Conscience, a power or ¢a- 
pacity by which he instantly and irresistibly 
feels the difference between right and wrong. 
This is his noblest and crowning faculty. Its 
peculiar office is to arbitrate and direct all his 
other powers and propensities according to 
rectitude, so far as that is apprehended by his 
understanding. To the last line and limit of 
its enlightenment, its voice is always and 
everywhere distinct and authoritative on the 
side of right, of truth and justice. ‘“ This 
sense,” says Mackintosh, “ bas a rightful su- 
premacy over every other principle of human 
action.” Its authority is to the soul sacred and 
supreme. It is empowered to pronounce cen- 
sure and applause, and to administer rewards 
and punishments. It follows up every act 
and exercise of man with instant approbation 
or condemnation ; if its dictates are cheerfully 
and implicitly obeyed, it bestows in reward 
the pleasure of inward complacency and self- 
approbation ; but if its impulses are resisted 
or disregarded, it inflicts the pain of a sense 
of guilt, or the feeling of remorse. 

Of the existence of such a faculty in the 
breast of man there is no doubt. Now the 
question is, Whence this Moral Sense to man? 
Darwin does not hesitute to declare that it is 
the developmentof brutal instinct. “The first 
foundation or origin of moral sense,” he says, 
“lies in the social instincts, including sympa- 
thy ; and these instincts no doubt were primari- 
ly gained, as in the case of the lower animals, 
through Natural Selection.”+ And he thus at- 
tempts to account for its growth and maturity 
into what we now call conscience : “ The social 
instincts lead an animal to take pleasure in the 
society of its fellows, to feel a certain amount 
of sympathy with them, and to perform vari- 
ous services for them. . . . The social in- 


* Lectures on the Philosophy of Language, No. 2. 
+ Descent of Man, Vol. IL., p. 377. 
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stincts would give the impulse to act for the 
good of the community. Habit in the 
individual would ultimately play a very im 
portant part in guiding the conduct of each 
member. . . . Each individual would have 
an inward sense of possessing certain stronger 
or more enduring instincts, and others less 
strong or enduring, so that there would often 
be a struggle, which impulse should be follow. 
ed, and satisfaction or dissatisfaction would be 
felt, as past impressions were compared dur- 
ing their incessant passage through the mind. 
In this case an inward monitor would tell the 
animal that it would have been better to have 
followed the one impulse rather than the 
other. Thus any animal whatever, 
endowed with well-marked social instincts, 
would inevitably acquire a moral sense or 
conscience, as soon as its intellectual powers 
had become as well developed, or nearly as 
well developed, as in man.” 
(To be continued.) 


Paul at the Tomb of Virgil. 


There is something exceedingly touching, 
as well as beautiful, in the old tradition, that 
Paul on his way to Rome, when delayed at 
Puteoli, went up to the tomb of Virgil, and 
there oe at the thought that the great poet 
had died without the knowledge of Christ. 
Stanley, in his well known sermon on Chris- 
tian Missions, after showing how christianity 
seeks to make men purer and nobler and bet- 
ter, alludes to Paul’s deep sympathy with this 
aim, and then remarks: 

“Tt was a fine touch in the ancient Latin 
hymn which describes how, when the Apostle 
landed at Puteoli, he turned aside to the hill 
Pausilipo to shed a tear over the tomb of 
Virgil, and thought how much he might have 
made of that noble soul if he bad but found 
him still on earth. 


Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum, 
Piz vocem lacryme ; 
Quantum, dixit, te fecissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime! 


The condensed phraseology of the verse, 
which reminds us of some of the most concise 
and striking of the odes of Horace, scarce 
admits a literal translation of its impressive 
and touching thought. But a free paraphrase 
may, to the English reader, give some idea of 
the original. 


On his way to Nero’s court, 
When at Puteoli’s port, 
At the tomb where Virgil slept, 
Paul, in thoughtful sadness wept ; 
Wept, that he of world-wide fame, 
Should have died ere Jesus came! 
In his musings, unexpressed, 
This the thought that swelled his breast: 
Oh! that I had found thee living 
In the light the cross is giving ; 
Could have seen thee, from above 
Taught to know a Saviour’s love ; 
Then, with love to Christ supreme, 
Thine had been a nobler theme ; 
And thy harp, in loftiest lays, 
Down the ages rolled his praise! 
* * * x * 


Thoughtful and sad, Paul from the hill went down, 
To Rome, to prison, to a Heavenly crown ! 


—Nat. Baptist. 


Dare to be singular, when you see all around 
ou to be wrong: “So did not I, because of 
the fear of God.” 


+ Ib. Vol. I., p. 68-70. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. | 


LITTLE THINGS. 


One step and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended ; 
One stitch and then another, 

And the largest rent in mended ; 
One brick upon another, 

And the highest wall is made ; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 


So the little coral workers, 

By their slow but constant motion, 
Have built those pretty islands, 

In the distant dark blue ocean; 
And the noblest undertakings 

Man’s wisdom hath conceived, 
By oft-repeated effort 

Have been patiently achieved. 


A little—’tis a little word, 
But much may in it dwell ; 

Then let a warning voice be heard, 
And learn the lesson well ; 

The way to ruin thus begins, 
Down, down, like easy stairs ; 

Tf conscience suffers little sins, 
Soon larger ones it bears. 


A little theft, a small deceit, 
Too often leads to more ; 
’Tis hard at first, but tempts the feet, 
As through an open door. 
Just as the broadest rivers run 
From small and distant springs, 
The greatest crimes that men have done 
Have grown from little things. 
—Bible Banner. 


Selected. 
GOD KNOWETH BEST. 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have 
spurned— 
And things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet— 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me ; 
How, when we called, he heeded not our cry, 
Because his wisdom to the end could see. 
And even as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth good. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out this portion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace ! 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend, 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon his love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s working see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key ! 


But not to day. Then be content, poor heart ! 
God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold. 
We wust not tear the close shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we shall say, “God knew the best!” 


Never give way to sadness. Put on your 
hat, and go to visit the poor and the sick io 
your neighborhood. Seek out the desolate 
and distressed ; inquire into their wants, and 
minister to them. I have often tried it, and 
have always found it the best medicine for a 
heavy heart.—John Howard. 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 16. 

It is often a trial of faith to those who are 
but poorly supplied with this world’s goods, 
to be called upon to sacrifice of their time and 
means to the Lord’s cause. But they who 
are in earnest in seeking first the kingdom of 
Heaven and the righteousness thereof, will be 
strengthened to obey the Divine requisitions, 
and be enriched with the reward of peace ; 
whether their outward possessions increase 
or not. 

The record which Joseph Hoag has left of 
his experience in his younger years, is instruc- 
tive. He says: “We were married when I 
was a little past twenty years of age, and the 
spring following commenced housekeeping ; 
being poorly provided with things necessary 
for farming, which rendered my situation em- 
barrassed. I often felt my mind drawn to 
visit neighboring meetings, and sometimes 
those more distant, which gave uneasiness to 
some who concluded that it could hardly be 
required of me to leave home so often, con- 
sidering my limited circumstancos; and that 
in so doing, instead of keeping more strictly 
to business in order to provide for my family, 
room would be given for others to fix the 
stigma upon me of being a forward person, 
which might be injurious to my services. 
These reasonings brought a great exercise of 
mind, and bore me down exceedingly, until 
the Lord helped me, and enabled me to see 
with clearness, that there was no room to 
scruple the manifestations with which He 
had favored me; speaking thus intelligibly to 
my spiritual ear: ‘I, the Lord, hold all the 
treasures of the creation in my hand, and I 
can blast all the endeavors, contrivances and 
wisdom of man, and give bread to the hungry, 
and water to the needy. When didst thou 
ever see the righteous forsaken or his seed 
begging bread? Obey thou my voice, and not 
that of man, and thy bread and thy water 
shall be sure, thy family shall be fed of my 
bounty, and taken better care of than thou 
art able to take of them.’ * * These open- 
ings in the Light revived me, and encouraged 
me to press forward with renewed confidence 
in the Lord.” 

When Joseph Hoag was journeying in Nova 
Scotia, he held a meeting, of which he says: 
‘*A number came to it, who had never been 
ate Friends’ meeting before. It was a favored 
meeting; the minds of the people were ten- 
dered, and they appeared desirous to show 
their gratitude. I thought it best to retire 
from them as quietly as I could. In the even- 
ing it came into my mind, that when I de- 
parted I must give the mistress of the house 
where we lodged, a dollar. In the morning 
it came into my mind again, so that when we 
departed, I left a dollar in her hand. 

“ When we got on the road, John Cam- 
bridge told me he went out among the people 
after meeting, and they were gathering money 
for me, until he told them I would not take 
it. They then stopped. The husband of the 
woman I gave the dollar to, was the most 
earnest to raise something handsome for me. 
I then thought I could see clearly why my 
mind was impressed to leave money with 
them ; to show them I could give, but not re- 
ceive on the principle they gave ; to confirm 
Jobn’s testimony.” 

His travels amongst this people opened the 
way, in several instances, for Joseph Hoag to 
explain to them the views of Friends as to a 





———— 


free gospel ministry, and why it was they 
could not conscientiously receive pay for 
preaching. In one case, he says, “ A short 
time after I left Halifax, a messenger came 
to me, earnestly desiring to know, if five ban- 
dred pounds, Halifax currency, a good-sized 
house, well furnished, a cow kept for the year 
and brought to my door to be milked, with 
sufficient wood cut at the door, would be 
salary sufficient to satisfy me to come and 
settle with them. It brought a close trial 
over my mind—not that the offer was any 
temptation, any more than the dust I stood 
on—but how to get along with it, and not 
hurt the people nor the good cause. Beyond 
my expectation, way opened to givo my rea- 
sons why I could not comply with their de- 
sires, in so plain a way, with pleasantness, 
that they took no offence, and we parted very 
friendly.” 

In another case, “they offered me a farm 
of five hundred acres of land, sixty acres under 
good improvement, with a good house and 
barn on it, for £100, and furnish it with five 
cows, a yoke of oxen, a span of horses, and 
all farming utensils, which I should have at 
my own price, and from seven to ten ¥ears to 
pay it in, without interest. They thought I 
might accept of this offer, as it would not be 
taking a reward (they said) for preaching, 
but a chance that would put mein a situation 
to attend to my duty, withoat being embar- 
rassed, or my family suffering want. In this 
it was more difficult to open the subject in all 
its bearings, so that they could clearly under- 
stand me, and to show them in what point I 
stood, and the difference between their views 
and mine. When they understood me, they 


acknowledged I could not accept it; so we 
parted very friendly and loving, which I 
viewed as a great favor.” 

When at Knoxville, Tennessee, during a 
time of hostilities with the Indians, he held a 
meeting, which was attended by many of the 


soldiers who were located there. It proved 
to be a favored season, in which the peaceable 
kingdom of the Messiah was contrasted with 
the horrors of warlike movements. “ After 
meeting,” he says, “I thought to get away 
soon, but before I could start, there came a 
man to me with a number of silver pieces in 
his hand, to reward me for my services, and 
urged me to take them; and to stay three- 
quarters of an hour, and they would raise 
something handsome for me, that this was not 
half enough ; that the people wanted to do it, 
and I ought to receive it. I declined, and was 
necessitated to take up the subject at large, 
and give them my reasons why I could not 
take one piece of the money. They gathered 
round, and looked on me like people amazed ; 
and when I| got through, the man that had 
the money said, ‘I believe you are conscien- 
tiousin it; but I think you area little bigoted, 
and we are sorry, for we think you ought to 
take the money.’ I acknowledged their re- 
spect and was glad to get away.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Western Yearly Meeting and the English Deputation. 
In this day when the minds of Friends 


THE FRIEND. 


is pondered over with more than common in- 
terest. 

Some remarks of a Friend writing from 
Iowa, which have appeared in priat, are wor- 
thy of note. After speaking of the English 
Deputation, and expressing the desire that 
“ their labors may be directed and blessed by 
the Head of the Charch to the healing, har- 
monizing and helping of our membership,” 
he adds: ‘It will not help us to disguise the 
fact that diversities of doctrine and practice 
have run to such an extent, as to subject the 
unity of our membership to extreme tests. 
These separations here and there, are no light 
thing, when they withdraw from us some 
of our best members, and when, moreover, 
there is a widespread sympathy with them 
on the part of many who dare not seek relief 
from present personal suffering by dismember- 
ment of the body. Changes have come over 
us in such rapid succession, as probably have 
never been witnessed in any other religious de- 
nomination. As these become more and more 
fundamental, can we wonder that there should 
be reaction and protest?” * * * “Unity 
is a thing not to be commanded or compelled. 
In a society it can be required only within 
the bounds of a constitutional basis. In the 
church it must grow out of a common life in 
one head.” 

It is much to be regretted that the utter- 
ances of a part of the deputation in London | 
Yearly Meeting have been such as to preju-, 
dice the service to which they were appointed. | 
It is a noticeable fact that the action of that! 
meeting was chiefly based upon the sentiments 
propounded by one member of said deputa- 
tion. His words justify one body claiming 
to be Western Yearly Meeting, and criminate | 
the other. ‘It seemed to him a great strain} 
upon the truth that a body of Friends under 
those circumstances should assume the char- 
acter and position of the Western Yearly Meet- 
ing.” * * * “A character which does not 
belong to them.” His great concern was to 
“bring back those who he believed had made | 
a great mistake.” He also said “let us not) 
depart from the view that secession is a most | 
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io character; and virtually encourages such 
changes. 

It is a serious thing just now to put forth 
the hand to stay the Ark, whether on the 
part of meetings or individuals. Faithful 
self-examination must precede and accompany 
such service if successful. “ Lord is it ps is 
a fitting enquiry for each and all. 


A. S. 
Ontario. 


The Dangers of the Plains. 


A letter from Winnipeg, Manitoba, to the 
Chicago Times, says: There was found upon 
the plains in the early spring, the body of a 
man who has been missing since February 
last. This unfortunate person was an officer 
of the company, and bad started in the depth 
of winter, along with four others, to visit a 
distant post. Their means of conveyance 
were horse-sleds, instead of the ordinary win- 
ter vehicles of the country—snow-shoes and 
dog-sledges. The gontleman was a first-rate 
traveller, and accustomed from boyhood to 
such work. He knew the country well, and, 
for a man of his stroug constitution, the se- 
verity of the winter’s cold had, too, few ter- 
rors. At the crossing of the White Mud 
River he volunteered, as the party with which 
he travelled had run short of provisions, and 
their sleds, in consequence of deep snow, 
travelled heavily, to push onward alone, with 
the intention of sending back assistance from 
the fort. He followed the track correctly 
until nightfall, when he lost his way, proba- 
bly in the attempt to find a shorter route. 
The following morning he resumed his jour- 
ney, but in the wrong direction, and, after 
another night spent on the plain, ranning 
about in a circle to preserve warmth, the third 
day’s travel brought him within 30 miles of 
the fort, and very far distant from the track. 
Here hope seems to have deserted him; and, 
after having hung a portion of his clothing 
on a tree to attract the attention of any 
passer-by, he lay down and was frozen to 
death. When his dead body was recovered, 
he lay with one hand on his heart, the other 


disastrous thing ;” without noting the fact|containing a compass. 


that secession from principle is the cause of such | 
If the cause is removed the cr 


disaster. 
object is gained. 
In view of the action of London Yearly | 


Meeting it may be asked: What can the| 


The half-breeds who found his body read 
by his tracks in the snow the whole history 
of this fierce fight for life—read it with the 
samo ease that you read the account from the 
page before you. There was not a footprint 


deputation do in the matter? That meeting|or mark anywhere but formed a link in the 
has fully decided the case, and issued an|chain of evidence. They knew from. the 
Epistle of greeting and unity to the one body, |varied hardness of the snow about the man’s 
with the expressed desire that the corre-|tracks just how long before they had been 
spondence may long continue unbroken, &c.|made; from the length of the stride when he 
The Epistle from the other body “was re-|was walking deliberately and when excitedly, 
ferred to the Meeting for Sufferings,” for that|and adduced therefrom the state of mind he 
meeting to send an acknowledgment of it,|was in at the time. They knew he had not 
with an exhortation to the Friends who sent |taken proper precaution to sustain his failing 


it “to reunite themselves in Christian fellow- 
ship with their brethren from whom they 
have separated.” 

Those friends therefore stand convicted by 
London Yearly Meeting as offenders against 
the discipline of Western Yearly Meeting. 
How can the deputation approach those mem- 
bers? or what more can they do than simply 
to reiterate the advice already proffered by 


everywhere are deeply stirred on account of|the meeting deputing them ? 


the “diversities of doctrine and practice” which 
have obtained place amongst us; every thing 
that is said or written touching the questions 
at issue is closely scanned ; and the probable 


The action of London Yearly Meeting is 
simply a rebuke upon the “reaction and pro- 
test” that is taking place against the changes 
in principle and practice which has been so 


strength, because the leather of his mittens 
and mocassin-tops, which be might have eaten, 
was untouched. It was easily comprehended 
by these experienced plain-dwellers, too, that 
the poor victim, on realizing himself as lost, 
must have grown so excited as to lose his 
presence of mind, or be would have known 
his necessary general position with reference 
to the river, and have acted otherwise than 
he did. With his practical knowledge of the 
use of a compass, and of the country over 
which he travelled, he could have brought 
himself to any point he chose. But the dread 
terror of being lost had deprived him of rea- 


effect of every movement in reference thereto,! rapid in progress and become so fundamental ‘son in three days. 
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The time required to produce this effect 
varies with different mental constitutions. I 


THE FRIEND. 


intense as to produce for the moment an al- 
most perfect blank in the mind. He is in- 


recall travelling across the prairie some years|capable of summoning thought sufficient to 
since with a highly educated German, but of|realize anything —to consider his present 


extremely delicate physical organization, and 
unaccustomed to prairie travel. We jour- 
neyed by dog-sledge, and usually turned some 
distance off the main track into the timber to 
camp. After dinner one day, before the dogs 
were harnessed to the sledges, the German, 
saying he would walk ahead a short distance, 
started off alone. When he reached the main 
track, however, instead of going ahead, he 
unwittingly took the back track. Having 
lingered some time about the camp-fire before 
starting, I journeyed on for somewhat over 
an hour before deciding definitely that my 
companion had taken the wrong direction. I 
at once ordered the drivers to face about. 
After nearly two hours’ travel, we espied our 
man at the distance of half a mile from the 
road, in the deep snow, standing still. He 
made no effort to approach us when motioned 
todoso. Not wishing to run the dogs into 
the deep snow, I remained on the trail with 
them, while one of the drivers went after him 
on 8now shoes. He returned leading the un- 
fortunate man by the hand, in a bewildered 
way, and I saw at once from the vacant ex- 
pression of his face that his intellect was 
shaken. The experienced drivers shook their 
heads knowingly, with the remark that he 
would come around all right afteratime. It 
was not until late next day, however. that he 
recovered the use of his faculties sufficiently 
to give any description of what had befallen 
him. He said that, on realizing he was lost, 
he had suffered alternate paroxysms of terror 
and despair, until at last reason had left him 
and he recollected no more. 

Another incident, which occurred during 
the summer buffalo hunts may serve to illus- 
trate more thoroughly the intensity of the 
terror which overtakes the lost. We had in 
our party a very intelligent young English- 
man, a former midshipman in the Royal 
Navy, but totally ignorant of plain life. He 
was warned repeatedly, and perhaps unduly, 
of the danger of becoming separated from the 
party. During the progress of the chase, 
however, he wandered off by some means, 
and was unable to find his way back. This 
continued for two hours only. When we 
found him again he ran from us like a deer, 
and it was only after an exciting chase on 
horseback that we succeeded in catching him. 
He was clean daft; and, strangest of all, his 
hair, before a brown black, was bleached to 
an iron gray. 

To any one not familiar with the plains, 
the danger of being left alone upon them is 
not to be underestimated. As well might he 
be left upon an unchartered sea. The old, old 
maps, framed from the discoveries of Cabot 
and Cartier, which represented the centre of 
America as a vast inland sea, erred only in 
the description of the ocean, which they placed 
in the central continent. The ocean is there; 
but it is one of grass and waves of sand, and 
its shores are the crests of mountain ranges 
and dark pine forests. Left alone upon the 
illimitable plain, passing by, in bis ignorance 
of prairie craft, those numberless mile stones 
to safety which make to the plain-dweller 
a great public highway, the inexperienced 


situation or take measures for future action. 
It is an indefinable state, where all is chaotic, 
quickly succeeded, however, by that all per- 
vading terror which chain thought and action 
in a manner nearly akin to death—a vague, 
shapeless terror, imagining all possible things, 
and painting mistily and hazily upon the 
numbed faculties nameless miseries yet to be 
experienced: a slow death by starvation or 
thirst; exposure to the devouring elements 
or wild beasts; tortures of every imaginable 
description, always ending in a lingering 
death; and, above all, never more to look 
upon a human face, never more to share hu- 
man sympathy—a going out in utter dark- 
ness, perfectly alone. Then despair joins 
terror, adding her tortures ; and, lastly, comes 
that all-powerfal, all-pervading desire for hu- 
man companionship which, blending with the 
former feelings, unhinges the intellect and 
renders the man insane. 

In winter the dangers of the prairie deepen 
and bec»me manifold. The deep snows ob- 
literate all landmarks. To the plain dweller, 
however, all the myriad features of the prairie 
are but so many guideboards pointing out his 
destination. He who rans may read. He 
has the sun by day, the moon and the stars 
by night. The turning of a blade of grass 
points him east or west; the bark of every 
tree north and south; the birds of the air 
forecast the weather for him. The minutest 
trail or track is visible to him. He seesa twig 
broken, and it tells the story of a passing ani- 
mal; an upturned pebble on the beach tells 
him the hour when the animal drank. He 
will distinguish the trail of a wagon on the 
prairie years after it has passed. The grass, 
he says, never grows the same. There is not 
a sigh of the restless wind that is unintelligi- 
ble to him. He will take a straight course 
in one direction over the plains, where no 
landmarks can be seen, on days when the sun 
is not visible, nor a breath of air stirring. 
The half-breed or Indian never gets lost. If 
he be caught in a storm upon the plain, his 
escape becomes simply a question of physical 
endurance. Of a lower order of culture, and 
of a solitary habit, he is scarcely susceptible 
to the mental torture that prostrates the white 
man. As an illustration of this fact, let me 
tell you the story of a half-breed of my ac- 
quaintance. 

This hybrid individual was by occupation 
a voyageur in summer and a trapper and hun- 
ter in the winter season. His mental calibre 
was very ordinary, being unable to read or 
write, and his habit apathetic, living much 
alone. Some of his ponies having strayed off 
upon the prairie during the winter months, 
he went in quest of them. The prairie was 
the native heath to him, which he had trod- 
den from infancy with the same assurance 
that ordinary mortals walk the pavement. 
He had no fear of being lost; every depres- 
sion in the snow-clad earth, every stunted 
shrub, was a landmark to guide him on his 
way. Yet, after an absence of half a day, a 
storm arose, which obscured the landscape, 
and, despite his prairie craft, he found him- 
self lost. He accepted the situation, and 


parations for his safety from freezing. Hg 
attached himself to a clump of cotton-wood 
trees as a land-mark, and walked in a circle 
about it. Night came on, and he still walked, 
Day followed, and night again found him still 
walking and the storm unabated. At length 
his mocassins wore off his feet. He took the 
long “ militaires” from his hands and tied them 
on in lieu of shoes. Then he walked on 
through the third, fourth and fifth days and 
nights, supporting life by chewing his leather 
hunting shirt. The sixth morning found his 
feet frozen, and striking the beaten path like 
bits of wood; his hands were in a like con. 
dition, and his face but little better. During 
that day, however, some wandering Indians 
discovered him in an apparently dying con. 
dition. They took him to a neighboring fort, 
and, after the surgeon had bereft him of por- 
tions of both hands and feet, and taken 9 
piece from his face, he got well. 

When found by the Indians, it is worthy 
of remark that, with the exception of ex. 
haustion, the man was mentally more acute 
than when he was first lost. During all those 
fearful days and nights the combination of 
terror, despair, and, above all, longing for 
human companionship, had striven against 
that dull intellectuality and apathetic tem- 
perament in vain. ‘l'here was an indifference 
to and ignorance of the finer parts of the 
torture which effectually shielded him from 
danger. He simply did not know enough to 
experience any of the feelings which would 
have wrecked a higher order of intelligence, 


Selected. 

Testimony of Aberdeen Monthly Meeting, (Scot- 

land), concerning Lydia Ann Barclay, who 

died on the 31st of 1st month, 1855, aged 55 

years, and whose remains were interred at 

Cockermouth, on the 7th of 2nd month, follow. 
ing: a minister about 20 years. 
(Concluded from page 21.) 


Lydia Ann Barclay was recorded a minis 
ter on the 24th of 12th month, 1835, whilst 
resident at Croydon, and in this capacity 
visited many of the counties of England, once 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends at Dublin, and 
twice the meetings of Scotland. In 1847, 
under an apprehension of duty, she removed 
from Reigate in Surrey, where she had re 
sided nearly eight years, and settled in Aber. 
deen. Whilst living here she was liberated, 
in the 2od month, 1819, for religious service 
in the Quarterly Meeting of Cornwall; in the 
following year she visited the meetings and 
part of the families of Friends in Dorset and 
Hants, and attended the Yearly Meeting at 
Dublin; in the lst month, 1852, she held @ 
meeting with a portion of young women em 
ployed in the factories at Aberdeen; and, ia 
1854, was engaged to visit, in Gospel love, 
the meetings composing the Quarterly Meet 
ing of Cumberland and Northumberland; be 
sides other services at different times within 
the compass of this General Meeting. 

It was her conscientious endeavor to oc 
cupy faithfully, asa good steward, with the 
outward means with which she was abundant 
ly blessed, being concerned to do good and to 
communicate, and being herself in deport 
ment, dress, and the furniture of her house, 
an example of plainness and simplicity, which 
she believed the spirit of Christ led into. She 


traveller begins at length to realize that he is|knowing that any efforts to extricate himself|removed to Cockermouth early in the 10th 


lost. It dawns upon him at first in a sense 
of absolute bewilderment—a bewilderment so 


until after the subsidence of the storm would 
only prove fruitless, set about making pre- 


month, 1854, and had been there but little more 
'than four weeks, when a paralytic seizure de 
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rived her of the use of her left side, and af-| Lord and Saviour. For when thy life comes toland have grown up to maturity, who are to 
reign over all, then thy peace and praise shall | 
fill my soul! peace with thee through Jesus 


fected her mind with frequent and protracted 
wanderings. 

About this time a relative bidding her fare- 
well, and adding, “The Lord be with thee,” 
she said, “ He has been with me; I have bad 
many favored times; they have been very 
sweet ;” and at another interval, “I have 
been brought very low, but Divine aid has 
supported me.” She had been under much 
exercise for the young females engaged at the 
factories at Cockermouth; and on one occa- 
sion, expressing this, and her desire that 
should visit them frequently, and assist in 
teaching them to read, &., she added :—she 
wanted young Friends to be encouraged to 
use their talents, though it might be in a lit- 
tle way: the little would be accepted that 
was done in love to the Lord, for even a cup 
of cold water, if given in His name, would 
have its reward; none should shrink from 
these services bevause they could do but lit- 
tle; little ability, little means, little talent, 
ought not to hinder ; all could do something ; 
and if we omitted te do what was called for 
at our hands for our poor suffering fellow- 
creatures, how could we expect to have the 
blessing of those who were ready to perish, 
to rest upon us. She thought we ought to be 
faithful in speaking our minds to others, not 
deterred by the fear of offending them, lest, 
by unfaithfulness, we should endanger the 
soul of our brother, and his blood should be 
required at our hand; also how sad it would 
be, if owing to us, he should go to the place 
of perdition, ‘‘ where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.” 

It pleased Him who had afflicted her, gradu- 
ally to restore her mental faculties; when 
under a deep sense of the humiliating con- 
dition of her earthly tabernacle, and of the 
abounding mercy of her dear Lord and Mas- 
ter, she wrote the following :— My mind has 
been so filled with these words that I believe 
I must try and write them down to the glory 
of God. 

“And now, O Lord! I desire to praise, 
and to thank, and adore thy holy name, for 
all thy great goodness and mercy, to thy 
poor, weak, unworthy servant, who is truly 
unworthy the least of all thy tender mercies 
toward her: especially making known and 
revealing thy grace, in favoring ber, with 
others of her family, with thy blessed day- 
spring from on high; whereby thou hast 
brought me forth out of darkness and the 
shadow of death, and hast in measure trans- 
lated me into the kingdom of thy dear Son, 
who hath abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the Gospel, 
giving us a lively hope through thy dear Son, 
and favoring with an humble hope of accept- 
ance, according to thy precious grace, through 
Him in whom we have redemption through 
His blood, and forgiveness for the sins that 
are repented of. And now, Lord, may it 
please thee so to work in and upon thy poor, 
unworthy child, as to bring me into an hum- 
ble resignation, a true resignation and real 
subjection to thy mighty power and holy will 
in all things, that [ may by thy goodness, be 
oe and prepared, through this humbling 
ispensation, for my awful time of translation. 
Oh! so work in and upon me, as that thy life 
may reign and come into dominion over all, 
and thus I may be permitted graciously to 
obtain a glorious victory over death, hell, 
and the grave, through thy dear Son, my 


Christ, and thy peace and love to all man- 
kind the world over (but not their sins.) Oh! 
be pleased thus to fill me with thy peace and 
praise, who art worthy, worthy of all praise 
and thanksgiving, honor, adoration and re- 
nown, and living, living praises, not only 
now, but now, henceforth, and for ever more. 
Amen.” 

After this, in a letter to a friend, she re- 
marks, “I always had a feeling that my mov- 
ing to this place would be like the end of my 
career, but what a mercy to have been spared 
and so favored during this painful time; yea, 
favored with songs of praise in the night sea- 
son, and heartfelt praise and thanksgiving by 
day, so as to be quite resigned to wait the 
Lord’s time!” Thus, with a heart overflow- 
ing with gratitude for all her mercies,—the 
sweet savor of her spirit evidencing that her 
dwelling was in the secret place of the Most 
High,—a second seizure, on the 25th of the 
Ist month, 1855, deprived her of the use of 
the other side, also of speech and the power 
of swallowing. In this prostrated state, ap. 
parently with little or no pain, she lay until 
the 31st of the same, when she quietly and 
peacefully breathed her last. 


THE FRIEND. 
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We have received a copy of a pamphlet 
recently issued by our brethren of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, containing a short statement ex- 
plaining the establishment of meetings in 
subordination to their body in the distant 
State of Lowa; the “Testimony” of the Ameri- 
ean Yearly Meetings, which was issued in 
1830; and the “Appeal for Ancient Doctrines,” 
issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1847, 
and adopted by Ohio Yearly Meeting soon 
after. 

The Testimony of 1830 was called forth by 
the separation which had then recently been 
caused by the dissemination of sentiments 
regarding the Sa of our Saviour and the 
atoning efficacy of His sacrifice, at variance 
with the doctrines of our Society. While it 
is full on these points, it also contains a brief 
summary of various other doctrines and testi- 
monies, which have ever been upheld by faith- 
ful Friends. 

The Appeal of 1847 was occasioned by the 
introduction of writings among our members, 
which, while fully recognizing our views on 
the points which had been in dispute in the 
controversies of 1827, and therefore free from 
any taint of Unitarianism, manifested an er- 
roneous tendency in other directions. 

The re-issue at this time of these two pam- 
phlets, is a fresh Testimony by Ohio Yearly 
Meeting of its attachment to the original 
principles of the Society of Friends. We 
trast that it may prove useful to many in 
other Yearly Meetings, in bringing to their 
notice the ground occupied by this body of 
Friends, who have been to a large extent 
isolated of latter years from most of the pro- 
fessors of Quakerism, excepting Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and the smaller division of 
that in New England. In the lapse of time 
since this isolation took place, children have 
been born in other sections of the Socicty, 


a large extent ignorant of the real position 
and standing of our Ohio Friends. 

A copy of the work of which we have been 
speaking, was received by a valuable Friend 
in a distant neighborhood, whose meeting is 
not in official connection with our Friends in 
Ohio ; and the effect on his mind was to en- 
courage him to believe that “as sound Friends 
everywhere come to understand one another more 
perfectly, there will be a getting more into one.” 

This sentiment is one that sometimes ad- 
ministers encouragement to us amid the trials 
and perplexities of the present day. We 
cherish the hope, that those who are united 
in doctrine and spirit will be drawn more 
closely together; and that the obstacles which 
now separate them from the full enjoyment 
of gospel fellowship will melt away. How 
this will be accomplished, we do not foresee ; 
but all power is in the Divine Hand, and the 
Lord knows how to bring his purposes to 
pass. We cun at least labor to remove from 
our own hearts, feelings of coldness and in- 
difference, which prevent us from entering 
into sympathy with and laboring for the help 
of those who under many discouragements 
are trying to uphold a testimony to the Chris- 
tian religion as believed in, preached, and 
lived up to by George Fox and his associates. ~ 

There are some evidences (such as the re- 
mark already quoted), that enlightened views 
on church fellowship are cherished, and we 
hope increasing, among us asa people. As 
an illustration of this, we give an extract from 
a recent letter from a friend, whom circum- 
stances have placed in such a position that 
there is no mutual recognition by the bodies 
to which we respectively belong—“ very fully 
does my heart respond to [the] desire that 
the time may come when those who are seek- 
ing to stand for the Law and Testimony, as 
held by primitive Friends, may be united as 
in one band. And nothing can so availingly 
produce this much to be desired state, as for 
us individually to grow into the ‘unity of the 
Spirit and the bond of peace’ with the Father 
through His dear Son—the greatest of attain- 
ments and yet attainable. 

“ Views of expediency do not so much rest 
with me, as an earnest desire to be one of the 
little ones who share in the dew dispensed to 
those who wait for it. These, however tempt- 
ed, proved or tried they may be at seasons, 
so long as the faith given of God be kept, will 
realize what the Apostle was made strong by, 
—‘My Grace is sufficient for thee’—to be 
spoken at times when almost ready to fuint ; 
and these can acknowledge as fellow-travel- 
lers, any who are pursuing the same path, 
though some shadows may in one sense inter- 
vene.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—The average daily number of 
deaths from yellow fever for the past week in New Or- 
leans, has been about eighty. In Memphis the number 
is nearly as great. The pestilence continues its ravages 
in Vicksburg, Grenada, Greenville, and Canton, and 
has become epidemic at Plaquemine, La., and Lake 
Station and Balton, Miss. 

According to official reports, there are in New York 
city 8759 places where malt and spirituous liquors can 
be had at retail. 

Fruit culture is making rapid progress in the United 
States. According to recent statements, 4,500,000 acres 
of land are appropriated to this industry. The total 
value of the fruit crop is estimated at $138,216,700, an 
amount equal to half the value of the average wheat 
crop of the country. 
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A statement has been prepared by the Loan Division 
of the Treasury Department, showing, in detail, the 
operations of the department, in refunding the national 
debt. From this statement it appears, that from 12th 
mo. Ist, 1871, to 9th mo. Ist, 1878, the aggregate amount 
of six per cent. bonds refunded into bonds bearing a 
lower rate of interest was $730,543,000, resulting in an 

gregate saving of $23,160,643, which is equal to over 
$4,000,000 per annum in the matter of interest. 

On and after the 16th inst., by direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the sub-treasuries of the United 
States will exchange standard silver dollars for United 
States notes. 

A cubic foot of standard gold is worth $292,500. A 
cubic foot of standard silver $10,891. 

Two inches of snow fell at Cheyenne, Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, on the morning of the 8th. 

In this city during the past week 308 deaths are re- 
ported. Of consumption 49; convulsions 16; cholera 
infantum 16; scarlet fever 10; typhoid fever 9. 

The receipts of flour and grain at the six lake ports 
of Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Duluth, tor the eight months of this year, were 3,873- 
164 barrels. Reducing flour to its equivalent wheat, 
the aggegrate receipts foot up to the enormous quan- 
tity of 140,048,804 bushels of grain of all kinds, show- 
ing an increase of 53,599,619 bushels over 1877. 

Markets, &c.—American gold 100%. U.S. sixes 1881, 
108}; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 102}; do. 1867, 105}; do. 
1868, 107}; new 5’s, 1063 ; new 4} per cents, 103] ; new 
4 per cents, 101. 

Cotton, 12} a 12} cts. per lb. for uplands and New 
Orleans. 

Flour.—The market very dull, the demand being 
confined to the wants of the local consumers. Minne- 
sota extra sold for $4.75 for old stock, $5.25 a $5.50 for 
new wheat, and $6 a $6.25 for fresh ground old wheat ; 
patent and other high grades, $6.75 a $8.50. Rye flour, 
$3.12} a $3.25. 

Grain.— Wheat is dull: red, 98 cts. a $1.05; amber, 
$1.05 a $1.06 ; white, $1.06 a $1.10. Rye, 60 cts. Corn, 
49 a 52 cts. Oats, new white, 27 a 30 cts., and old, 32 
a 34 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week— 
Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts., per 100 pounds; mixed, 
45 a 60 cts. Straw, 45 a 55 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand at 54 a 5} ets. for 
extra Penna. and western steers, 4} a 5 cts. for fair to 
good, and 3} a 4} cts. per pound gross for common. 
Sheep, 3} a 4} cts. per pound, as to condition. Hoga, 
5} a 7} cts. per pound for common to choice. 

All the collieries in the Schuylkill region, including 
many that were compelled to suspend last month on 
account of scarcity of water for the mine engines, re- 
sumed operations on the 9th inst. 

The election in Maine, held on the 9th, indicates large 
Democratic and Greenback gains. The election of 
Governor will devolve upon the Legislature, as neither 
candidate received a sufficient number of votes for elec- 
tion. 

ForeIGn.—An excursion steamer returning from 
Gravesend to London, on the evening of the 8rd inst., 
was run into by another steamer, and sunk almost im- 
mediately. It is estimated there were 700 persons on 
board, between 500 and 600 of whom were drowned—a 
large proportion being women and children. 

During the last half year the total expenditures in 
England and Wales, for the maintenance and relief of 
paupers, was £2,135,008, an increase of three per cent. 
over the preceding term of six months. 

A sudden increase of fever in Cyprus, is reported, 307 
men are in the hospital out of a force of 2640. 

The Emperor of Germany, in his speech read at the 
opening of the Reichstag on the 9th, expresses the hope 
“that the anti-socialist bill will be adopted, that the 
spread of the pernicious Socialist movement may be 
arrested, and that those who have been misled by it 
may be brought back tothe right path.” No reference 
is made in the emperor’s speech to foreign affairs. 

Reports from Vienna indicate the continued progress 
of the army in Bosnia and Herzegovinia, but fears are 
expressed that this year’s campaign, which can only be 
continued three weeks longer, will not suffice to quell 
the insurrection. 

It is reported from Constantinople, that Mehemet 
Ali Pasha, who was sent to pacify Albania, was called 
upon to organize an attack against the Austrians, and 
upon refusing to comply with the demand, was massa- 
cred, together with twenty members of his suite. 

The Russians, it is said, have taken peaceable pos- 
session of Batoum. 

One hundred students, suspected of Nihilism, have 
been arrested and expelled from the Universities of St. 
Petersburg and Kief. 








































RECEIPTS. 
Received from John C. Allen, City, $2, vol. 52, and 
for Samuel L. Allen and John C. Allen, Jr., N.J., Jane 
B. Broomall, Del., and Samuel Leeds, Mich., $2.10 


each, vol. 52; from Amos Roberts, N. J., $2.10, vol. 


52; from William Smedley, City, $2, vol. 52; from 
Charles Perry, R. I., $2.10, to No. 11, vol. 53, and for 
J. Barclay Foster, Elizabeth Peckham, George C. 
Foster, and Elizabeth Perry, $2.10 each. vol. 52; from 


George Abbott, Jr., City, 32, vol. 52, and for George 


Abbott, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Rebecca Hibberd, 


Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from James G. McCollin, City, $2, 


vol, 52, and for Anne G. McCollin, City, $2, and Ann 


Garrett, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Clayton Hancock, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Mary Ann Chambers, Pa., 
per George Sharpless, Agent, $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Zimri Horner, Io., $2.10, vol. 52; from Charles A. 
Clement, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joseph Stanton, O., 


$2.10, vol. 52; from Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, O., 


for Alfred Brantingham, Josiah Cameron, Joshua Cop- 


pock, Mary Coppock, Christiana Kirk, and Lewis B. 
Walker, $2.10 each, vol. 52, and for Charles W. Sat- 


terthwaite, $2.10, to No. 19, vol. 53; from Jacob Maule, 
O., 32.10, vol. 52, and for Israel Sidwell, Asenath Raley, 
and Joseph P. Lupton, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from 
Samuel J. Eves, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from David J. 


Brown, City, $2, vol. 52; from Lewis Johnson, O., per 


Jordan Ballard, $2.10, vol. 52; from Walter Edgerton, 


Ind., $2.10, vol. 52; from Lydia T. King, Pa., $2, vol. 
52, and for Joseph E. Mickle, $2, vol. 52; from Mary 
Ann Baldwin, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Eliza J. Barton, 
City, $2, vol. 52; from Frances 8S. Williams, City, $2, 
vol. 52; from Mark Balderston, City, $2, vol; 52; from 
Mary Kirkbride, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from William 
Balderston, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from William B. 
Haines, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Rebecca W. Burr, 
City, $2, vol. 52; from Mahlon Moon, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
52, and for Charles Moon and William H. Moon, Pa., 
and William Tatoall, Del., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from 
Uriah Borton, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Clement 


Warrington, $2.10, to No. 18, vol. 53; from Richard 
Hall, Agent, England, 10s. 5d., vol. 52, and for Susan 
Williams, Sarah Pearson, Alfred Smith, Thomas Wil- 
liamson, Robert Biglands, William Walker, Josiah 
Thompson, Jane Meade, George M. Goundry, Joseph 
Hall, William Wigham, John Little, John H. Walker, 
Martin Lidbetter, Nancy Ritson, Richard B. Brock- 
bank, and Josiah Hall, 10s. 5d. each, vol. 52, and for 
Sarah S. Moss and Thomas Jackson, 10s. 5d. each, to 
No. 31, vol. 53; for Phebe Jacobs, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from George W. Thorp, Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Edward Bonsall, O., $2.10, vol. 52; from Jane 8. Com- 
fort and Charles Jones, Gtn., $2.10 each, vol. 52. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session opens on Second-day, the 28th 
of Tenth month. Parents and others intending to send 
pupils to the Institution, will please make early sone 
cation to Benysamin W. Passmore, Supt., (address 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J, 
ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Philada. 9th mo. 11th, 1878. 


WANTED 
A well qualified woman Friend as Matron at Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, Philadelphia, 
Apply to 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 
John E. Carter, Fisher’s Lane, Germantown, 








FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. 


This School, under the care of Germantown Prepara- 
tive Meeting, will reopen on Second-day, Ninth month 
9th. The school is divided into Primary, Intermediate, 
and Higher Departments, each supplied with good 
teachers. A new course of study has been prepared, 


Ogden, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; for Charles W. Roberts, | embracing the usual English branches, mathematics, 


W. Warner, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Bartram 
Kaighn, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52 ; from Joseph E. Hoopes, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Seneca Lincoln, Mass., $2.10, 
vol, 52; from Joseph Nicholson, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Dr. Stephen Wood, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Francis D. Smith, Io., $2.10, vol. 52, and for John Wil- 
son, $2.10, vol. 52; from Martha Mickle, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Asa Garretson, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 52, 
and for Jesse Bailey, Jesse K. Livezey, Rachel Green, 
Aaron Frame, Robert Plummer, George Tatum, Lydia 
H. Bailey, John Bundy, Sarah 8. Bundy, Elizabeth 
Bailey, Joseph Doudna, Joseph W. Doudna, Francis 
Davis, Elisha Doudna, Chalkley Dawson, John S. 
Davis, Matilda Parker, William Stanton, Esther Sears, 
Jonathan T. Scofield, Barclay Smith, John Thomasson, 
Dr. Ephraim Williams, Rebecca W. Bundy, Samuel 
Walton, Beulah Roberts, and Eli Stanton, $2.10 each, 
vol. 52, for Elizabeth Wilson, $2.78, to No. 52, vol. 52, 
and for Benjamin Smith, Io., $2.10, to No 27, vol. 52; 
from James Davis, Westtown, per Benjamin W. Pass- 
more, $2, vol. 52; from Benjamin Lippincott, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from John Scarlett, Pa., $2.19, vol. 52; 
from Charles Walton, City, $2, vol. 52; from Thomas 
Lippincott, City, $2, vol. 52; from Jesse W. Taylor, 


James C. Roberts, Lydia Yearsley, Jane W. Knight,| 
Charles L. Warner, Thomas R. Warner, and Joseph | 


Latin, Greek, French and Drawing. Special facilities 
are afforded for instruction in Chemistry, Physics and 
Physiology by a suitable laboratory, phitvsophical ap- 
paratus and models in anatomy. 

For terms, &c., apply to Henry N. Hoxie, Principal, 
Germantown, or Samuel Emlen, 631 Market St., Phila, 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified woman is wanted to take the situa: 
tion of Nurse in the Boys’ Department. 
Application may be made to 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa. 
Snsanna F. Sharpless, Street Road, ““ “ “ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 252 S. Front St., Philada. 








Drep, at the residence of her brother, Caleb Hoo 
in Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa., on the Ist of Fifth 
mo. 1878, ANN Hoopes, in the 7lst year of her age, a 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

—, on the 2nd of Eighth month, 1878, Isaac R. 
Grrrorp, in the 92nd year of his age, a member and 
elder of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, Mass. His per- 
ception of the things that belong to the Redeemer’s 
kingdom seemed to be quickened as he neared the 
haven of eternal rest. He desired it might be published 


City, $2, vol. 52; from Lloyd Balderston, Md., $2.10, | far and wide, that in the consciousness of the near ap- 
vol. 52; from Oliver Miller, O., $2.10, vol. 52; from| proach of death, he had the blessed assurance that 
William Carpenter, Agent, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52, and through the love and mercy of God in Christ Jesus, an 
for Achsah Reeve and Ann D. Sinnickson, $2.10 each, | abundant entrance into the heavenly kingdom would 
vol. 52; from Charles Stokes, Agent, N. J., for Eliza-! be granted; saying he had found no need of change in 
beth L. Evens, Lydia Saunders, Deborah 8. Evans, | the religion he had made profession of through a long 


Mary R. Ely, and Richard Haines, $2.10 each, vol. 52 ;| life—a religion embracing sound faith in the doctrines — 


from Mary D. Maris, Del., $2.10, vol. 52; for Gilbert 
Cope, Lucy Cope, Enos P. Eldridge, Susan L. Temple, 
John Worth and Sarah C. Passmore, Pa., and Abiah 
G. Hoopes, Colorado, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Mary 
Thistlethwaite, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 52; from Samuel F. 
Balderston, City, $2, vol. 52; from William H. Brown, 


of the Gospel as held by the Society of Friends. Yet, 
with an humble opinion of himself, he was careful not 
to present claims to goodness beyond what would cor- 
respond with his daily walk in life. Firm in support 
of the principles of Truth as adhered to and promul- 
gated by George Fox and the early Friends, he was yet 


Tioga, $2.10, vol. 52; from Dr. William R. Bullock,| careful with regard to individuals to heed the injune- 


Del., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joseph Hooton, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Samuel Woolman, City, $2, vol. 52, and 
for Eliza W. Reeves, $2, to No. 10, vol. 53; from Elijah 
Haworth, O., »2.10, vol. 52; from Dr. Isaac Huestis, 
Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 52; and for Ann Smith, David 
Smith, Jesse Hiatt, and Amy John, $2.10 each, vol. 52; 
from Jehu L. Kite, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 52, and for 
Joseph Lynch, David Ellyson, Mary Warrington, 
Joseph Painter, Edwin Holloway, James A. Cope, 
Robert Ellyson, Eliza Ann Fogg, John H. Stanley, 
Jane Woolman, Abner Woolman, Henry P. Fallick, 
Margery Crew, Anna W. Cobb, Sarah Woolman, Edwin 
Fogg, and Isaac Cope, $2.10 each, vol. 52, and for Lydia 


tion, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” His physical 
suffering was great at times, but with a spirit resigned 
his prayer on one occasion was, “ Oh, gracious Father! 
if thou seest it needful to purify my spirit through suf- 
fering, ‘Thy will be done,’ only make complete that 
which will fit me for thy pure and holy kingdom.” At 
other times he would remark—my sufferings will not 
compare with what my dear Saviour suffered for the 
sins of the world and for me—with emotions of deep 
regret at one time adding, “ How strange; that thou- 
sands should seem to live contentedly without breath- 
ing the language of ‘Glory to God in the highest, peace 


on earth, good will to men !'” 
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